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(ONSIDERING for how many centuries 

the Tunny has been known, it is curious 
that so many problems concerning it should 
remain unsolved. What has been ascer 
tained so far is attractively told in the cur- 
rent number of Science Progress, by Mr. F. 
S. Russell. The size of the tunny, the beau- 
tiful adaptation of its form for swimming, 
and the red colour of the flesh are familiar 
enough. Recent measurements confirm Sir 
Humphry Davy’s discovery that its body 
temperature is higher—likely enough from 
3 to 34 degrees higher—than that of the sur- 
rounding water. Hverywhere large it seems 
to be largest on the American side of the 


Atlantic, where fish up to 1,000lb. in weight | 


are not rare. In the Mediterranean and in 
the warmer waters of the Atlantic, it occurs 
all the year round; further north, it is to 
be looked for only from July to the begin- 
ning of autumn. The spawning grounds seem 


to lie between Sardinia, Sicily and Malta, | 


also somewhere close, on the west, to Gibral- 
tar—and possibly also somewhere near the 
Azores. The young tunny are born in June, 
and would appear to be mature in their third 
year. The vertebrae show on their centra a 
number of rings which have been taken to 
be annual. On this basis, it has been caleu- 
lated that a fish will grow from a length 
of 64cm. with weight of 4.4kg. in its first 
year, to a length of 254cm. with weight from 
280-300kg. in its fourteenth. That the migra- 
tions of tunny are considerable has been 
shown by the hooks found in fish which 
escaped when first caught and were caught 
again. Collection of such hooks is now a 
definite part of the work of researchers on 
tunny. Moreover, with a view to under- 
Standing their migration and also establish- 
ing the identity of species, the Portuguese 
are now having many of the small fish cap- 
tured in nets marked with numbered leather 
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collars round their tails, and liberated. A 
certain amount of evidence of this type for 
the movements of individual fish, is already 
available. In European waters, tunny are 
caught by the hook off the Mediterranean 
coast of France; off the southern Mediter- 
ranean coast of Spain and the opposite Afri- 
can coast; in the Aegean, the Sea of Mar- 
mora and the Black Sea; in the Bay of 
Biscay; and in the North Sea. The princi- 
pal stations for the madragues or elaborat: 
walls and cells of net, the use of which forms 
the alternative method of catching them, are 
the Spanish and North African coast west of 
Gibraltar; all round Sicily and on _ the 
Calabrian coast to the north, and round the 
opposite Tunisian coast; and down the west- 
ern side of Sardinia. 


THE Library for March, 1934, strikes us as 
a number of more than common interest 
for the general reader. This is mainly in 
virtue of Mr. Thomas Balston’s article on 
John Martin, and of Mr. Alan Dugald Me- 
Killop’s on English Cireulating Libraries 
from 1725 to 1750. Mr. Balston ingeniously 
begins by mentioning John Martin and Wil- 
liam Blake together ; swift reflection on what 
makes the difference between the two, reveals 
why most of John Martin’s art has virtually 
disappeared. Yet what remains has life in 
it worth considering: and the admiration his 
works once evoked is historically interesting, 
partly because, while no generation is likely 
to repeat it, the critic of the present day 
can regard it with tempered severity. As a 
man (dealing with extraordinary vicissitudes 
of fortune in his own person, and, in his 
family, with more than one tragic occur- 
ence), and as a mind (fertile in inventions. 
some of which have maintained themselves, 
though without profit to the inventor) Mar- 
tin has better claim than as an artist. The 
activity of his brain was of that dangerous 
type which easily over-balances itself into 
insanity. It will be remembered that the 
disastrous fire which, in February, 1829, 
destroyed the roof of York Minster, was the 
deed of his brother Jonathan, who, at his 
trial, was found guilty but insane. 

A point brought out by Mr. McKillop is 
that after the success of ‘Pamela’ had so 
remarkably increased the popularity of lend- 
ing libraries, the proprietors of these kept it 
up in the years immediately following 
largely by translations from the French. 
Marivaux was the author in outstanding 
demand; Joseph and Mary Collyer were 
among the most active translators (novelists 
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and bookseller-librarians also). M. Dottin, 
in the Revue anglo-américaine, rather 
stresses the aspect of the circulating library 
as the resource of plumitifs besogneuz. 

We must not omit mention of Dr. W. W. 
Greg’s ingenious ‘ Formulary of Collation,’ 
nor yet of ‘ The Massacre at Paris Leaf,’ in 
which Mr. Joseph (. Adams sets forth the 
dangers of reasoning from photographs as 


exemplified in certain dicta of Dr. Tannen- | 


baum. Our correspondent, PRoFEssor H. 
C. H. CaNnDy, contributes a paper on ‘Milton, 
N.LL., and Sir Tho. Urquhart.’ 


STUDENTS of heraldry and students of 
stained glass alike should note Dr. F. 
Sydney Eden’s paper, ‘ Heraldic Glass in 
the City of London,’ which appears in this 
month’s Connoisseur. The most interesting 
examples he describes are those in St. An- 
drew Undershaft, and his notes and illustra- 
tions are the more to be prized because the 
shieids, once in the bottom of the lights, are 
now set in divers scraps of glass and forced 
up into the foiled tops of the windows, 
aceessible for any proper appreciation only 
by climbing a forty-foot ladder. In these 
uncomfortable conditions, Dr. Eden has spent 
many hours tracing a number of beautiful 
examples of Tudor heraldry, of which he des- 
cribes and illustrates several in his paper. 
The whole series, he says, is worthy of a 
volune. A particularly notable shield is 
that of the White Bakers in its ancient form 
—that is, with a papal tiara in chief between 
two anchors—referring to St. Clement, the 
Patron of Bakers. At the Reformation, a 
Hand issuing from a cloud and holding the 
scales (which, between three garbs, form the 
main charge) was substituted for the tiara. 


In ‘Early Lithographs on Sheet Music,’ 
Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor makes a good 


suggestion for a collection which, at least at 
present, would make no great demand on the 
collector’s pocket. Two pretty examples of 
M. and K. Hanhart’s work, and a litho 
graphed portrait of Princess Louise at the 
time of her wedding, drawn by Concanen, 
encourage his readers to make a start. 
note that Dent have just 


\ [EK 

N brought out in their Everyman’s Lib- 
rary a new edition of Walter Pater’s 
‘Marius the Hpicurean.’ We remember the 
discussions provoked on its first appearance ; 
it seems since to have been largely forgotten. 
It will. be interesting to see whether the 
modern generation of readers takes to it. 


Messrs. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

TWO LETTERS OF JOHN WILKES, 

(All rights of reproduction strictly reserved), 


HOPE this letter, reproduced in facsimile, 
written by John Wilkes from the King’s 


| Bench Prison in September, 1769, to Jean 


Baptiste Suard in Paris, may be interest. 
ing to readers of ‘N. and Q.’ Though w.- 
signed, it is unquestionably by Wilkes, as 
a comparison with the other short letter | 
reproduce, signed by him, will show.  §o 
far as I know, these two letters have not 
been published before. 

Suard, the editor of the Gazette de France, 
was Wilkes’s great friend during his pre 
vious exile. Though a Tory and persona 
grata to the French Government, no one was 
more devoted to Wilkes or regarded him with 
greater admiration despite their political 
differences. In Madame Suard, the sister 
of the famous printer, Charles Pancoucke, 
Miss Wilkes found a sincere friend during 
her residence in Paris. Father and daugh- 
ter entertained the Suards later at Prince’s 
Court. 

It would be interesting to know who was 
the nephew referred to. Dr. Musgrave was 
Samuel Musgrave (1732-80), of Queen’s and 
Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford, and Ley- 
den University. a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety and of the Royal College of Physicians. 
He acquired notoriety by alleging to Lord 
Halifax, then Secretary of State, that the 
peace made with France had been sold by 
The House of Commons, 
after investigation, dismissed the charges as 
unfounded. That episode practically ruined 
Musgrave. I am uncertain who is the Dr. 
Roux mentioned. The concluding words 
about the ‘‘ fox chase’’ are amusing: their 
significance is obvious. The expression 
‘‘ Time and I ’’ well illustrates the confidence 
Wilkes always felt in himself and his poli- 
tical goal. 

John Dell, of Aylesbury, to whom the 
shorter letter is addressed, was ‘‘ a gentle. 
man farmer of culture and intelligence, who, 
fascinated by the wit and bonhomie of 
Wilkes, was content to serve him as a sort 
of unpaid estate agent.’” (I have quoted 
from Bleackley). 1 have other letters of 
Wilkes in my possession which have never 
seen the light of day, also a long four-page 
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letter written by Polly Wilkes, his daughter, 
containing some very interesting allusions 
to contemporary historical events, which ] 
may send at some later date to ‘N. and Q.’ 


RHopon. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT IN 
THE METROPOLIS, 1779-1780. 


PROBABLY at no other time has Britain 

heen so hard pressed as in 1779 en- 
gaged as she then was in fighting not only 
the revolting American colonies but also 
France and Spain. That year saw the birth 
of the second volunteer movement!: the 
volunteers of this period were raised with- 
out legis'ation though, ‘after their formation, 
Parliament declared that acceptance of a 
volunteer commission did not entail vacation 
of a seat in the Commons and laid down the 
relative precedency of militia and volunteer 
officers. 2 

1. The Middlesex and Westminster 

Volunteer Companies, 

These units were the first to be raised, and 
the following letter from the Rt. Honble. 
Charles Jenkinson, the Secretary of State at 
War, to His Grace Hugh, the Duke of North 
umberland, Lord-Lieutenant of Middlesex 
(P.R.O. W.O. 4/106, pp. 433-453) is the 
earliest reference we have to them. 

War Office 224 July 1779. 


My Lord, 

[ am commanded to acquaint your Grace 
that the King has been leased to accept ot 
the very noble and spirited offer made in the 
Committee at the Guildhall Westminster on 
I6'h instant, to form in the several districts & 
Parishes of the County of Middx, and the City 
& Liberty of Westminr a certain number ot 
Volunteer Companies;-And that H.M.y entirely 
approves of the following plan on which the 
Committee have proposed to form them, Viz: 
that the number of Companies to be formed be 
not less than Twenty four; Each Compy to con- 
sist of 1 Capt. 1 Lieut & one Ensign Com- 
mifsioned by H.M.y, and of 3 Serjeants, 3 Cor- 
porals, 2 Drummers and 60 private Men at the 
least. 

That the said Commifsions be granted upon 
the following terms; viz: that the officers be 
empowered immediately to train and discip- 
line such Men as shall voluntarily offer them- 


1 Volunteer corps, supplementary to the 
Regular and Militia forces, were raised in 1745 
at the time of the second Jacobite insurectign : 
in 1715 new corps were raised, but they were 
more of the nature of the Service Battalions of 
the late war than Volunteers. 

218 Geo. iii, ec. 59. 
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selves for that purpose, but shall not be en 
titled to any Pay or to any Rank in the Army, 
except during the time in which they shall 
be called out into actual service, nor to any 
Ilalf Pay. 

That no Person who shall voluntarily offer 
himself to be instructed in the use of Arms 
in any of the said Companies shall be required 
to enter into any other Engagement than that 
of attending the usual place of Exercise, until 
His Majesty shall judge it expedient to eall 
out the said Companies into actual 
from which time every person, who shall he 
willing to serve in such Companies, shall then 
enter into an Engagement to serve for a term, 
not exceeding Six Months, within the said 
County of Middx and City and Liberty of 
Westminster & not elsewhere. 

That the said Companies shall be furnished 
with Arms by Government, such Arms to he 
under the care of the Captain of each Com- 
pany, and to be returned into the Stores of 
Ordnance when required by His Majesty. 

That no expence to Government shall attend 
the training of the said Volunteers, but that in 
order to instruet them perfectly in their dis- 
cipline, Government shall allow to each Com- 
pany one Serjeant, and two Corporals from 
the Guards, while they remain in the Capital; 
or if the Service will not admit of taking them 
from the Guards, that the number be made 
up with other persons qualified for that duty; 
and that two men from the Out Pension of 
Chelsea Hospital be also furnished to each 
Company; if so many ean be had. 

That each of the said Serjeants. Corporals & 
Soldiers shall be allowed, by the Committee, a 
Sum equal to one half of their respective Sub- 
sistance, and in addition thereto; and that 
each Chelsea Pensioner shall be allowed six- 
pence per day for each day they shail respec- 
tively attend any of the said Companies at 
their Places of Exercise 

And that the said Companies when called 
out into actual Service may be Regimented if 
His Majesty shali think proper. 

| am further commanded, to signify to your 
(irace His Majesty’s desire, that when you 
make known to the Magistrates & Gentlemen 
concerned, His gracious acceptance of their 
proposals, Your Grace will at the same time 
afsure them that their Zeal and Loyalty, in 
the present important conjuncture, have 
afforded His Majesty the highest satisfaction, 
and that His Majesty will ever retain a just 
sense of the spirit and Wisdom with which 
they have concerted the necefsary measures for 
preserving the Peace & providing for the 
Security and defence of their County and City. 

have the honor &e 
C, Jenkinson. 


Service; 


His Grace 
The Duke of Northumberland. 

Mathew Lewis, of the War Office, to John 
Broddington, of the Board of Ordnance 
(P.R.O. W.0.4/107, p. 483): 

War Office 31st July 1779. 
Sir, 
His Majesty having been pleased to accept 
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of the very noble and spirited offer made by 
the Magistrates and principal Gentlemen of 


the County of Middlesex, for raising twenty 
four Volunteer Companies, each to consist of 


3 Serjts, 3 Corporals, 2. Drummers, and 60 
private Men, and to direct you will be pleased 
to move the Board of Ordnance that the Arms 
under mentioned may be immediatly ifsued out 
of the Stores on the application of Mefsrs Selby 
& Eyles} or either of them for the use of the 
said Companies without waiting for the usual 
forms or office, The proper letter shall be very 


soon written by the Secretary of State for 
vouching such delivery.4 

[ am 

Sir & 


M. Lewis. 
72 Halberds 
48 Drums 


1512 Firelocks, Bayonets 
& Cartouch Boxes. 
John Boddington, Esq 
On 2 Aug., 1779, Jenkinson wrote to His 
Roval Highness The Duke of Glcucester, 


Colonel The First Regiment of Foot Guards 
(P.R.O. W.0.4/107, 508) requesting that 
while the Guards remained in the metropo- 
lis, sergeants and corporals, (or private sol- 
diers, if sufficiently trained to act as cor- 
porals) might be made available for acting 
as drill instructors to the Middlesex and 
Westminster Volunteer Companies; he _ re- 
quested also that until the volunteer drum- 
mers had been trained, the Guards should also 
furnish drummers. Five days later he wrote 
to General Sir George Howard, Governor, 
Chelsea Hospital (P.R.O. W.O. 4/107, p. 
496) on the subject of out pensioners drill- 
ing with the volunteers. 

In January, 1780, 
crease the number of companies to twenty- 


six. (P.R.O. W.O. 34/122, pp. 2-3). 


The Tower Hamlets Volunteer 
‘ompanies. 


The Tower Hamlets Volunteer Companies 
were raised under similar conditions to the 
Middlesex and Westminster Volunteer Com- 
panies: on 23 Aug., 1779, Jenkinson wrote 
from the War Office to the Duke of North- 
umberland (P.R.O. W.O. 4/107, pp. 169-172) 


informing him of the King’s approval of : 


the very noble and spirited Resolutions 





and Eyles were not officers of the 
Companies: they apparently 
Volunteers from the Ord- 
probably War Office 


3 Selby 
Volunteer 
the arms of all the 
nance Stores and were 
officials. 

4 The proper letter was written by Jenkinson 
on 4 Aug. 1779. (P.R.O. W.O. 4/107, p. 42). 
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agreed upon at the Meeting of the Deputy Lien. 
tenants of the Tower Hamlets, and the Gentle. 
men named in the Commifsion of Peace for the 
Tower Royalty, to promote the measures 
adopted by the Committee for the County of 
Middlesex, and City and Liberty of Westmin- 
ster. and to endevour to raise six Volunteer 
Companies in the Tower Hamlets, upon the 
Plan of those raising in Westminster and 
Middlesex 


These Companies were not liable for ser- 


vice out of the Tower Hamlets, and if em 
bodied, they might be formed into one regi- 
ment: ‘‘ the Field Officers of which shall b 


Gentlemen residing in the 
proved by His Majesty.’ 
On 26 Aug., 1779, the Board of Ordnance 
Was instructed to issue 18 halberts, 12 drums 
378 firelocks, bayonets and cartouch boxes to 


Hamlets, if ap- 


the Tower Hamlets Volunteer Companies. 
(P.O. “W.O. 4/207, p. 202). 
The Board of Works Volunteer 
Companies. 
On 27 Aug., 1779, Jenkinson wrote from 
the War Office to W. Keene, Esqre. (P.R.O. 
W.O. 4/107. pp. 223-226) intimating His 


Majesty's acceptance : 


of the spirited Proposal made by the 


Master Artificers employed under His Majesty’ $ 
Board of Works and at Somerset House, to 
form a body of their Workmen_ into Four 


Officers to be 
and upon the 
raising in 


Companies under 
among themselves, 
Volunteer Companies 


Volunteer 
chosen from 
Plan of the 


the County of Middx, and City and Liberty 
ot Westmr vizt That the four Companies 
shall consist of three hundred men_ in_ the 
whole, including Non Commifsioned Officers 
and phage ie and that Each Company shall 
have one Captn One Lieut and One Ensign 


to be Commifsioned by His Majesty 


The Board of Works Volunteer (‘ompanies 
were only to serve in Westminster and Mid- 
dlesex, and if they were called out they might 
be formed into one regiment, ‘‘ The Field 
Officers of which shall be Gentlemen of the 
Board of Works, if approved by His 
Majesty.” 

The Board of Ordnance was instructed on 
30 Aug., 1779, to issue 12 halberts, 8 drums 
co mplete, 300 firelocks, bayonets and cartouch 
boxes to the Board of Ordnance Voluntee! 
Companies. (P.R.O. W.O. 4/107, p. 236). 


The movement spread to the provinces and 
associated companies were raised for the im- 
mediate defence of Dover, Bath, Falmouth, 
Marazion, as well as in Sussex, Devon, and 
the Cinque Ports. (P.R.O. W.O. 1/616, 


passim). 
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There were also numerous volunteer corps 
raised at private expense without Govern- 
ment support: of these the London Military 
Foot Association was the most celebrated. 
It served with distinction during the sup- 
pression of the Gordon Riots, June, 1780, 
and afterwards entered, as a body, the Hon 
ourable Artillery Company of London, rathei 
than disband at Government order. (‘ The 
Honourable Artillery Company 1537-1926,’ 
by Major G. Goold Walker, D.S.0., M.C. 
London: John Lane, Ltd., 1926, pp. 175 
177). 

b.. «G. 


CARDEW-RENDLE. 


MPHE SKILLET.—Reading recently a his 

tory of Boston, Lincolnshire (published 
1930), I came across the following  para- 
graph. 

1113 recorded by Ingulpus the Chronicler of 
Croyland Abbey that Frgusa brazier of St. 
Botolph’s Town gave Croyland Abbey two Skil- 
lets (probably bells which supplied the loss of 
the bells and tower. Croyland had been burnt 


down in 1901). 
Surely these skillets were not bells. 
In Sheffield we have in our Museum a 


very perfect bronze specimen of a_ skillet 


dating from Roman times. On the handle 
is a pretty decorative ornament with the 
lettering FLORUS.F. This was found in 


the river Witham which runs through Lin 


coln fo Boston and out to sea. Many othe) 
interesting articles have been dredged up 


from this river, including a perfect small 
bronze axe in my possession. 

If you were to ask a domestic what is 
understood by a skillet she would not know, 


although to-day in the dictionary this 
description is given, ‘Skillet. Latin 
Scutella—salver, a vessel of iron, copper, or 


other metal with a long handle used for 
boiling water, stewing meat or vegetables 
etc.” It was presumably a form of saucepan 
about three inches in diameter and with 
handie about twelve inches. Five, of various 
patterns and similar dimensions, are in the 
Hildesheim collection of treasure trove, all 
of silver. When, I wonder, did the term 


‘ skillet’ cease, and the description ‘‘sauce- | 


pan” takes its place? I find no mention 
of the skillet in inventories of silver during 
the reign of Elizabeth and subsequently. 

F. Brappury. 


(We thank our correspondent for a_photo- | 
handle of | 


graph of the elegantly decorated 
which he writes]. 
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URNING THE WITCH: A PARALLEL 
TO STRUTT’S ‘* ANONYMOUS ”’ 
PASTIME.—In Book IV., chap. iv., section 
xill., of the ‘ Sports and Pastimes,’ Strutt 
gives two illustrations of a fourteenth-cen- 
tury game that he classes as ‘‘ anonymous.”’ 
The first engraving, from MS. Bodley, Pol- 
lux lib. ix., cap. 7, shows a young man or 
boy seated with crossed legs on a pole, the 
ends of which are resting on two stools; 
underneath him is a tub of water, and he is 
holding in his right hand a lighted, and in 
his left an unlighted, candle. ‘‘ His busi- 
I presume,’’ says Strutt, ‘‘ is to bring 
them both together and light the other, being 
careful at the same time not to lose his bal- 
ance, for that done, he must inevitably fall 
into the water.’’ The second engraving, from 
MS. Douce, shows a more difficult variation 
of the game; the boy is sitting lengthways 
on the pole, with his ankles crossed on it, 
and he is holding one candle attached to a 
stick, while the other is fixed to the end of 
the pole facing him. Strutt knew of no con- 
temporary or other parallel of the game, nor 
evidently did Hone, who re-edited ‘ Sports 
and Pastimes’ in 1845, for he adds no note 
hor comment, but there is a Cornish game, 
called 3urning the Witch,’ that bears a 
singular resemblance to it. According to 
Miss Courtney, ‘ Cornish Feasts and Folk- 
Lore’ (Penzance, 1890), Addenda, p. 208, 
this game was still being played at the end 
of last century, and she describes it thus: 


ness, 


A pole about five feet long is placed with its 
ends resting on low stools or bottles. On this 
a person sits lengthways with crossed ancles. 
He (or she) holds in his hand a long stick 
with a slit at one end, into which the paper 
effigy of the witch is stuck. ‘This must be 
burnt at a candle placed on the floor at a short 
distance from the sitter; he must not support 
himself in any way, nor leave his perch. 

This looks as though it were a genuine des- 
cendant of the early game, for the essentials 
in both are exactly similar. The substitu- 
tion of a paper effigy for the unlighted candle 
might be a local variation, unless the candles 
in the mediaeval version of the game bore 
some reference to similar superstitions (e.g. 
‘‘holding the candle to the devil,’’? in witch 
festivals, etc.), and the omission of the tub 
of water is no doubt a late refinement. 

CONSTANCE DAVIEs. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN 


\ ONUMENTAL 
STATE, KATHIAWAR. 


JUNAGADH 


The following M.I. have been furnished by 
Cadell, C.1.E., 


the kindness of Mr. P. R. 








I.C.S. (retired), Chief Minister of Juna- 
gadh State. The notes in square brackets 
are from material given by him. 
Junagadh, near shrine of Jamal Shah, 
Data) Pir. 


1. 1820. Sacred to the memory of JOSEPH 
Dykes, infant son of Major F. D. Battan- 
TINE. | Major BALLANTINE was the first Poli- 
tical Officer at Junagadh; and built a small 
mosque near the famous Datar shrine in 
order to preserve his son’s grave]. 

Junagadh, European Cemetery. 


2. CLIVE ENGLIsH Brook Fox . . . born 
July 13th 1915, died August.15th, 1916. 
|Son of E. Brook Fox, State Engineer]. 
Keshod, in compound of Nawab’s palace. 

5. Sacred to the memory of ALICE Brem- 
NER. Died May 24th, 1888, aged 33 years. 
Wife of railway engineer]. 


Vadal, near Junagadh. 


4. Sacred to the memory of ARTHUR Goop- 
win. Died 19th May. 1888, aged 30 years. 
| Probably engaged on railway construction ]. 

I erawal, European cemetery. 

5. In memory of D.M. Ditt, 2nd Officer 
B.I.N.S. Co.’s S.S. Euphrates, who died at 
sea 13th March 1888. 

6. In memory of W. C. IOELLE, 2nd Officer 
B.IS.N. Co.’s 8.S. Purulea, who died at 
sea 22nd January 1893. 

Portuguese territory on mainland, opposite 
Diu and just outside Junagadh boundary. 

7. Qume Greavet Conservet Capt. MaTHEW 
Woop, Commander of the Shipp Welcome, 
departed this life September the 19 anno 
DOMINI 1653. [The first two words are cor- 
rupt, owing perhaps to re-cutting of the in- 
scription. The Welcome. 240 tons burthen, 
was sent to Surat in March, 1853, under 
hire to the committee of the united joint- 
stock of the E.I. Company. Six cases of 
knives were directed to be sent in it to the 
Governor of ‘‘ Diewee’’ (Diu). Her log is 
not extant; but in a letter from Surat to 
the Company, dated 26 Nov., 1853, it is 
stated: ‘‘ The present you sent to the Cap- 
tain of Dio was delivered him by Captain 
Wood, Commander of the Welcome, who, 


about a month after his arrival here, died 
of a feaver, the 3rd day of his sickness. 
(Court Minutes of the E.I. Company, vol. 


iv; |. 


H. BULLocK, 
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" POUSLas” IN RUSSIA.—The following 
passage from William  Richardson’s 
Aneedotes of the Russian Empire’ (Lon- 
don, 1784; Letter xvii. 396) shows how fa; 
afield the strolling players of the eighteenth 
century ventured, and adds an_ interesting 
item to the stage history of ‘ Douglas’: — 
St. Petersburg, Feb, 12, 177] 

Dear Sir, 

You will be surprised to hear that we have 
got at St. Petersburg an English Playhouse 
\ Company of Players arrived here at the 
end of autumn. They were advised, you may 
be sure, to return home without loss of time; 
they chuse, however, to make their home, at 
least for one winter, in Russia, and trust t 
the well known humanity of their countrymen 
in the Gallerinhoff. Accordingly, with great 
diligence and much tinsel, they furbished up 
an old barn into the likeness of a theatre; and 
that every thing might be as complete as pos 
sible, they had in it, not only a seat for the 
British Ambassador, but boxes for the Great 
Duke and her Imperial Majesty of all the 
Russias. So, on the first night that the theatre 
was opened, all their countrymen came t 
them, to give them charity, and to laugh, as 
might have been expected, at the Tragedy of 
Douglas. But instead of laughing, they cried 
The part of Douglas was performed by a female 
player with inimitable pathos. The audience 
were surprised into the warmest applauses 
The fame of this excellent performance was 
spread through the city; and for two or three 
successive evenings the theatre was crowded 
with Russians and Germans as well as English 
On the fourth night of the representation, just 
as the play began, the door of the Empress’s 
box was unexpectedly opened; and her Majesty, 
without having given any previous warning, 
took possession of her seat. You may easily 
imagine how much we are pleased and flattered 
with this mark of her Majesty’s confidence and 
condescension. This was still more the case, 
when, in answer to some apology that had been 
conveyed to her, about the badness of the ae- 
commodation, she replied. “that, among the 
English, she was quite at ease.” — In order, 
however, to remedy the real inconveniences of 
the situation, and to testify still farther her 
present partiality to our nation, she ordered 
a better theatre to be prepared; and on occasion 
of opening it, the player who had drawn s 
much attention, delivered the following Pro- 
logue 

Little known to fame, 

Thro’ stormy seas to distant shores we cam 

And to us, Britons, in a foreign land, 

Britons extended the protecting hand: 

Friendless we came; but every British heart 

In all our interests took a friendly part. 

The Rulers of this land beheld, with joy. 

How British hearts on British hearts rely: 


With unexampled goodness from the Throne 

The radiance of th’ Imperial bounty shone, 

Beam’d glory round us, rais’d us from the 
ground, 
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And bade us bloom, and bade our fruits 
abound. 

The letters of the ‘ Anecdotes’ were writ- 
ten at intervals during the four years which 
Richardson spent at the court of Catharine 
Il as secretary to Lord Cathcart, the British 
Ambassador. The incident he relates illus 
trates own comment on her love of the melo 
drama: ‘‘ 1 believed that there was no one 
who wept as I did over the reading of 
romances and the representation of trage- 
dies’’; and the gusto with which it is des 
cribed should, perhaps, clear its author from 
at least the latter half of the charge which 
has been made, that Richardson belongs in 
a group of ‘* Scotch professors and sentiment 
alists, and the rest of the Romanticists who 
knew not and loved not the stage and its 
ways.” 

MABEL SEYMOUR. 

New Haven, Conn.. U.S.A 


J MERSON AND POE: A SIMILITUDE. 

Line 10 of the first section of Poe’s 
‘The Bells’ (1849) reads: ‘‘In a sort of 
Runic rhyme.’’ In Emerson’s ‘ Woodnotes ” 
(The Dial, October, 1841; * Poems,’ 1847), 
ii. 165, there is the phrase, ‘‘ and rounds with 
rhyme her every rune,’ reminiscent of Poe, 
though it precedes in publication Poe’s 
better known words. From his few refer 
ences to Emerson, it is clear that Poe knew 
his work in the Dial. The expression is an 
unusual one, but there is possibility of a 
common source. The ‘N. HK. D.’ states that 
‘runic rhyme’’ occurs in Scott’s ‘ Fai 
Maid of Perth.’ This tends to invalidate 
the probability of a direct connection. There 
is possibility of an echo from Coleridge. 


Joun H. Brirss. 


A LETTER OF GEORGE BERNARD 
44 SHAW.—In Catalogue No. 58 of V. A. 
Heck, at Vienna, is offered an interesting 
letter of George Bernard. Shaw, dated ‘‘ Lon- 
don, 6th Dec. 1929,’’ written in reply to three 
questions addressed to him by an author, 
who is writing a research work on the growth 
of far-reaching decisions in the careers of 
leading personalities of modern civilization 
from their personal statements. Shaw’s 
answer reads as follows: 

My case is one of many which you will have 
to deal with. I never made a resolution in my 
life. [T never struggled nor consulted other 
people. I took all occasions as they came, and 
dealt with them according to my nature 


Orto F. Basen. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


KATH-MASK OF CROMWELL. — In 

Blackie’s ‘Comprehensive History of 

Kngland,’ vol. ii., 1896, p. 594, footnote 5, 
we read 

The matrix of the cast from the face of 
Cromwell is preserved at Oxford. Some of the 
hairs of the head and beard adhere to the 
plaster. 

On what did the anonymous author base 
this statement ? Where in Oxford is this 
“matrix ’’ with Cromwell’s hairs adhering 
to the plaster? It is not in the Ashmolean. 

K. PB. 
hae BODIES OF THE REGICIDES.—In 
Waylin’s ‘ House of Cromwell’ (1880, 
1891, 1897) occurs the following paragraph. 
(1 quote from p. 224 of the 1897 edition). 
\fter mention of the regicides’ bodies being 
hung at Tyburn 

Whether or not the three bodies were, afte1 
decapitation, buried beneath the gallows, as 
commonly alleged, two of them, at least were 
recovered by friends ana carried off, as proved 
by Mr, Godfrey Meynell’s discovery of the 
coffins of Ireton and Bradshaw in the vault 
beneath Mugginton Church in Derbyshire. 

No reference is given. Where did Waylin 
dvaw his information from? Where did the 


Rev. Godfrey Meynell announce his ‘ dis- 
covery i 

her, 
MYHKE =YORKSHIRE ANCESTRY OF 


CONSTABLE.—In all the Lives of Con- 
stable, the painter, it is stated that his fam- 
ily is descended from the Constables of York- 
shire. Can any of your readers inform me 
who was the first Constable who migrated 
from Yorkshire to Suffolk ?—or is the state- 
ment incorrect ? 

PAN, 
AMES WATT AND THE TEA KETTLE. 
Who first gave currency to the absurd 
legend to the effect that James Watt was 
inspired to invent the steam engine by the 
sight of his mother’s tea kettle? Although 
any standard reference book, e.g., the 
‘“D.N.B.’ and the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,’ gives the true story of the part he 
played in the development of the steam 
engine, the legend still persists, and has even 
been incorporated in a film called ‘ Power,’ 
recently made by the (Cambridge Universit 
Film Society. 
A. 


RK. L: M. 
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“ TyOOM ” IN RECORDS OF A MANOR. 
—In a list of the chief rents of the 
Manor of Wilton-upon-Wye until the ’sixties 
of last century, some of the tenants are re- 
corded as subject to ‘‘ one suit and doom ”’; 
others are subject to either ‘‘ two or three 
suits.’’ I shall be glad to have information 
upon the meaning of the word ‘‘ doom’’ in 
this connection. Is it a survival from the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ laws and dooms ’”’ ? 
F. C. Morean, 
Librarian. 
Hereford, 
THE THIEF OF 


this ? 


TOUCHINO.—Who is 


What Russian characteristics are exempli- 
fied in his career? 
T. PERcy 
y ARACOSOV.—Who was the terrorist of 
this name, and what exploits did he 
perform ? 


ARMSTRONG. 


T. PERcy ARMSTRONG. 


‘|MPERIAL”’’? AS NAME FOR A 

BEARD.—Why is an “imperial” 
(beard) so called? The ‘Oxford Dictionary’ 
says from the way the Emperor Napoleon ITI 
wore his, and its earliest quotation is 1856; 
but the use appears in Thackeray, * Book of 
Snobs,’ ch. xxix., beginning (1846), also 
in the * Inish Sketch Book,’ ch. i., beginning 
(1843), some time before Louis Napoleon 
4ained any power, let alone became Emperor 
(1852). 

B. O’CONNOR. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

What became of 
when ? 

B. O’CoNNoR. 

D®. JOHNSON’S SUMMER-HOUSE AT 

STREATHAM.—Where can I find in- 
formation about Dr. Samuel Johnson’s sum- 
mer-house at Streatham? It is mentioned 
by Boswell. 
the summer-house at Streatham’’ appeared 
in the Sunday Times of April 1 last. The 
mansion belonging to the 


in 1863. What was the fate of Johnson’s 
summer-house ! 


GOW. 


YOLD.—Is it known what nation or tribe | 
first made gold the medium and stan- | 
dard of value? 


J. LANDFEAR LWUCAs. 
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In what reign did he live, and | 
what part does he play in Russian history ? | 


this periodical, and | 


An illustration of ‘‘ Johnson in | 


Thrales at | 
Streatham is said to have been pulled down 
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LETTERS OF NATHANIEL HAW.- 

THORNE.—I am preparing a volume of 
the letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne, written 
to his English friends, and those written 
during the years (1853-1857, 1860) when he 
was resident in England. This volume is to 
be one of a definitive edition of his letters, 
and I should be most grateful for any help 
from your readers in locating whatever 
letters exist in England, or for any inform- 
ation regarding his stay here. 

NorMAn H. Pearson. 


‘“QTILTON HERO” (HORSE). — The 

metal seal of an ancestor who died in 
1789, aged sixty-one, and which he used on 
a deed of 13 May, 1776, is engraved with 
a galloping horse ridden by a jockey, and 
inscribed ‘* Stilton Hero.’? Can any reader 
supply any information about this horse? 
Was he a well-known winner? Why called 
* Stilton Hero ”’ ? 

C. PARTRIDGE. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk 


NGLIS.—In the compound of the Victoria 
College boarding house, = Lashkar, 
Gwalior, Central India, is the tombstone of 
Major (. Inglis, of H. H. Maharaja Alijah 
Scindia’s service, d. Apr. 1867, aged fifty- 
three. What is known of this officer? 
H. B. 


MICHELANGELO AND PRINTING.—-Is 

there any reference to Michelangelo hav- 
ing set up in print a volume of Aristotle? 
Did he ever have any other personal connec- 


| tion with the art of printing? 


TIMOTHY FRUMP. 


‘IR JOHN ESSINGTON. I shall be grate- 

ful for any information as to the his- 

tory of Sir John Essington, who is said to 

have fought under Nelson at Trafalgar. 

There is no reference to him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
S. H. Harper. 


(APTAIN JOHN ELLIOTT. — Can any 

reader give me any information concern- 
ing the parentage of Captain John Elliott, 
| who accompanied Captain James Cook, the 
| circumnavigator. He was the father of Sir 
| W. H. Elliott, General in the British Army, 


| 1792-1874, born at Elliott House, near 
Ripon. The genealogy of W. H. Elliott's 


family was edited by W. S. Porter in 1854, 
| but I have failed to find it. 


P. W. SUMNER. 
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YANN FAMILY PEDIGREE.—I possess a 
' pedigree of the Cann family of Fuidge 
House, Spreyton, Devon, compiled many 
years ago by my late father, Thomas Hughes, 
F.S.A. It begins early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. My cousin, Sir William Moore Cann, 
of St. Albans, has just come across a pedi- 
gree amongst the papers of his late brother, 
the Rev. Denis Moore Cann, Vicar of Por- 
tesham. Dorset, which starts with a John 
Gann of Fuidge, in 1089. It is stated on 
the pedigree that he was a son of Jean Canne 
of Chartres, France (an officer in the army 
of William of Normandy) who married Hen- 
riette de Fontrevault in 1045. His brother 
never told Sir William he had this pedigree, 
and he is anxious to know by whom it was 
compiled and from what sources. Nine gen- 
erations of John Canns have owned and lived 
at Fuidge House. Can anyone say what evi- 
dence there is of the existence of a residence 
at Fuidge at the early date mentioned? The 
existing house I have seen some years ago; 
it is of comparatively modern date. Please 
reply direct. 
T. CANN HUGHES, F.S.A. 


“Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


(jHICHESTER CATHEDRAL — FRES- 

' COES.—In the last century, two col- 
oured representations of the paintings on the 
ceiling of Chichester Cathedral were made by 


Mr. T. King, of that city. One of these 
was in 1855 in the possession of the late 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A.; the 
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cated to Chas. Powell Leslie, Col. Since the 


| journal is not mentioned by Wilson in his 


‘Compleat Collection of the Resolutions of 
the Volunteers,’ 1782, which contains the 
earliest known reference to this periodical, 
perhaps someone else can supply the missing 
information. The earliest known number, 
unlocated, is for June 20, 1780. 

2. Wexford Newspapers. Will some 
reader having access to Griffith: ‘ Chronicles 


| of the County Wexford’ (Enniscorthy, ca. 


other was made for Thomas Assheton Smith, | 


Esq., of Tedworth House, Wilts. 
where these now are? 
T. CaNnN HUGHEs, F.S.A. 


sNGELBERTUS KEMPFER.—Can = any- 
“one tell me anything about this man? 
He wrote—I am not sure of the exact 
date. but believe tthe work was published in 
the late seventeenth or early eighteenth cen- 
tury—a ‘ History of Japan.’ He seems also 
to have travelled in Siam. I rather believe 
his history was written many years before 
it was published; possibly was published 
many vears after his death. 


Can any- 


One Say 


BE. H. A. 


[Ris NEWSPAPERS WANTED. 

1. Ulster Journal, 1780,.—This journal is 
referred to in ‘ A Sermon preached at Lis- 
navein, otherwise Ballybay New section, on 
Saturday, June 10, 1780, to the Lisnavein 
Independent Rangers ’ published “ at 


the Desire of the Lisnavein Independent Ran- 


gers.”” 


by John Rogers, Edin., 1780. Dedi- 


1877) check through this work for any refer- 
ences to Wexford newspapers? It is stated 
that there was a Wexford newspaper in 1777, 
according to Griffith. He also states, I be- 
lieve, that the county only possessed one 
newspaper, about the size of an ordinary 
auction bill, published ‘‘ but once a week.”’ 
There is a reference, by E. R. McC. Dix, in 
the Waterford Arch. Jour., 1909, but the in- 
formation is not sufficiently detailed to be 
of much use to me. 

3. The Kerry Dispatch and Western Her- 
ald, Tralee, 1807.—J. H. Hall, in his ‘ Tour 
through Ireland’ (London, 1813), and E. 
R. McC. Dix, in the Kerry Archaeol. Mag., 
190-218, are the only references of which I 
know bearing on this interesting early Irish 
newspaper. Can anyone give its date of 
origin and its imprint? 

4. The Kerry Chronicle. Tralee, 1790- 
1807.—This newspaper is also mentioned by 
the Rev. J. Hall (op. cit.). The information 
given by him is insufficient for bibliographi- 
cal purposes. Can any reader add to his re- 
marks ? 


W. J. LanG 
123 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 
IBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 


ENGLISH COUNTIES. A biblio- 
graphy of Histories of Irish Counties and 
Towns appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ in 1914-1915 
and 1916. Have similar bibliographies of 


| English and Scottish counties appeared? If 


so, where and when? 


x ¥3 2: 


EFERENCE WANTED.—I shall be grate- 

ful for the exact reference for the following 
lines by Coventry Patmore— 

Every ambition leaves a curse, 

And none, if height metes error, worse 

Than his who sets his hope on more 

Godliness than God made him for. 


(C.P. was fond of revising his work, so a 
reference giving the edition might be valu- 
able). 

Co No-®: 
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Replies. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
(clxvi. 242). 


"YHE story of the marriage of the tenth 

(not the ninth) Earl, and first Marquess, 
of Exeter, to the ‘“‘ village maiden,’’ is set 
out fully in the Introduction to the Regis- 
ters of Great Bolas, in Shropshire, issued 
by the Shropshire Parish Register Society. 
Since, however, these Registers are printed 
in small numbers for subscribers, and are 
not readily accessible, it may be useful briefly 
to set out the facts. 

From 1789 to 1794, Henry Cecil, M.P., 
nephew and heir of the ninth Earl of Exeter, 
was living at Great Bolas under the assumed 
name of John Jones. At that time, the 
occupant of the old Rectory was Thomas Hog- 
gins, who by his first wife, Sarah Eddowes, 
a well-known Shrewsbury name, had a 
daughter Sarah, who was baptized at Bolas 
on June 28, 1773. Towards the end of June, 
1789, a stranger, who gave the name of John 
Jones, asked Mr. Hoggins to take him in for 
the night, but his stay lasted for some weeks. 
He then went away, but soon returned, and 
on April 13, 1790, he married Sarah Hog- 
gins by licence at Bolas, describing himself 
as John Jones, of Bolas Magna, yeoman and 
a bachelor. 


So far from being a_ bachelor, ‘‘ John 
Jones ’’ was a bigamist. As Henry Cecil he 
had married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, in 1776, Miss Emma Vernon, of 
Hanbury, Worcestershire. In 1789 she 


eloped with the curate of Hanbury, and on 
March 2, 1791, nearly a year after his 
marriage to Sarah MHoggins, Mr. Cecil 
obtained a divorce @ mensa et thoro. It 
was not until June 10, 1791, that the Royal 
assent was given to an Act of Parliament 
dissolving the marriage and enabling him 
to re-marry. On Oct. 3 following, ‘‘ Mr. 
Henry Cecil, bachelor,’’ was married to 
Sarah at St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, Lon- 
don. Their first child, a daughter, was born 
in the following February, so that the effec- 
tive ceremony had become a matter of some 
urgency. The second, a son, died at four 
months old, and was buried in Bolas Church. 
Both were registered as the children of John 
and Sarah Jones, and it would appear that 
until John Jones became Earl] of Exeter at 
the end of 1793, they were still known by 
those names at Great Bolas. After Henry 
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Cecil had succeeded to the peerage, there 
were two more sons, the elder of whom became 
second Marquess of Exeter. Countess Sarah 
died in 1797, in her twenty-fourth year. He 
had a child by his eloping wife, who died 
in a month. 

Lord Exeter did well by his Countess’s 
brothers. Two became officers in the army, 
and another took Holy Orders and became 
Vicar of Elham, in Kent. In his Bolas days 
he had built a small house called Bolas Villa, 
which he eventually gave to a godchild, the 
curate’s son, and for him the house was en- 
larged and its name changed to Burghley 
Villa. Lord Exeter’s first wife lived to have 
three husbands, and apparently to repent of 
her early misdoings, since she ordained that 
she should be buried at the extreme north 
edge of Hanbury churchyard instead of in 
the Vernon vault with her forefathers. The 
Marquess of Exeter married as his third 
wife, Elizabeth, Dowager Duchess of Hamil- 
ton. The present Marquess of Exeter is the 
great-great-grandson of ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones,’’ of Great Bolas. The Duke of Wel- 
lington is also among their descendants. 

J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 

Chiswick, W.4. 

The “‘ Eversley Edition,’ 


, 


as the querist 
Much fuller 
is the note in ‘ The Early Poems of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson,’ by Churton Collins, 1900. 
He tells the story. Henry Cecil, heir to his 


| uncle, the ninth Earl of Exeter, met Sarah 


Hoggins at Bolas, a rural village in Shrop- 
shire, and had two children by her before 
he came into the title. She had two more, 
as Countess of Exeter, but died in 1797 at 
the age of twenty-four. Churton Collins 
adds at the end the following references: 
For full information about this romantic 
incident see Walford’s Tales of Great Families, 
first series, vol. i., 65-82, and two interesting 
papers signed W. 0. Woodall in Notes and 
Queries, Seventh Series. vol. xii, 221-23; ibid., 
281-84, and Napier’s Homes and Haunts of 
Tennyson, 104-111. 
V. RK 


EFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION (clxvi. 67, 123, 158, 174, 211, 
249).—The enquirer may possibly be .inter- 
ested in an article in the Farnham Herald 
of the 31st ult., by Father Etienne Robo, of 
the Church of St. Joan of Arc, Farnham, 
Surrey, on the settlement of some two hun- 
dred refugee priests at Farnham between 
1793 and 1802. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
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AME DOROTHY LAWSON OF ST. 
ANTONY’S, NEWCASTLE - UPON - 
TYNE (clxvi. 243).—A pedigree of Lawson 
of West Matfen, Byker and Bast Cramling- 
ton in Northumberland and Brough in York- 
shire is given in the ‘ Northumberland 
County History ’ vol. xiii, p. 392. Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Henry Constable of Burton 
Constable, was married to Roger son of 
Ralph Lawson of East Cramlington ete. ; 
Ralph acquired Brough in Yorkshire by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Roger Brough, of Brough, near 
Uatterick. The marriage settlement of 
Roger Lawson and Dorothy Constable was 


dated 10 Mar., 1596/7. Roger died in his 
father’s lifetime, in 1613 or 1614. In the 
pedigree they are credited with fourteen 
children, but Epaphroditus is not among 


them. They were only married for seventeen 
vears, but some of their children were prob- 
ably twins. ‘The Life of Mrs. Dorothy 
Lawson, of St. Antony’s, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,’ was written by her domestic chaplain, 
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by G. Bourchier Richardson (two editions), 
with a pedigree of Lawson of Brough, two 
woodcuts of the manor-house at Byker, and 
footnotes by Sir Henry Lawson, 6th Bart., 
and his nephew, Sir William Lawson, Bart. 
An Eppye Lawson living in or before Febru- 
ary, 1595, will not have been her son, as 
her marriage settlement was dated 10 Mar., 
1597, and she was aged seventeen when she 


| Was married at Wing to Roger Lawson, of 





William Palmes or Palmer, 8.J., and pub- | 


lished from the original MS. at Brough by 
George Bouchier Richardson, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in 1855. There is a pedigree 
between the Introduction (by Richardson) 
and the Dedication (by Palmes), in which 
thirteen children are attributed to her, but 
again Epaphroditus does not occur. I. do 
not mean to throw doubt on Mr. ASKEW’s 
statement, but only to show that the names 
and number of Dame Dorothy’s children are 
not certainly known, and Dorothy was a 
devout Roman Catholic, and nearly all her 
children were sent abroad at an early age 
to be educated in foreign monasteries and 
nunneries. Her biographer praises her for- 
titude in parting with her family for the 
yood of their souls, but one cannot help 
thinking that the mother of nineteen or even 
thirteen children children would rather have 
them abroad than at home! 

NM. Ef; 


Mrs. (not Dame) Dorothy Lawson, of St. 
Antony’s, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Constable, of Burton 
Constable in Holderness, was born at Wing, 
Bucks. There is an account of her in Gil- 
low (‘ Bibl. Dict. Engl. Cath.,’ iv. [1895], 
161-5); he gives the number of her children 
as fifteen, and states perhaps incorrectly. 
that she died 26 Mar., 1632. Fr. William 
Palmes, alias Conyers, S.J., her last chap- 


lain, (Gillow, op. cit., v. [1902], 242) wrote 


Dopps. 





her life in 1646. and it was edited in 1855 ' 


the Inner Temple, eldest son and heir ap- 
parent of Sir Ralph Lawson, of Brough (Gil- 
low, op. cit., iv. 161) Hall, Catterick; the 
marriage may be in the Wing marriage regis- 
ters in Phillimore’s ‘ Bucks Parish Reg.,, 
ill. (1907). Her husband was reconciled be- 
fore he died (Gillow, op. cit., iv. 162) in 1614 
(Hamilton, ‘ Chron. of the Engl. Augustin- 
ian Canonesses at St. Monica’s in Louvain, 
1548-1625, p. 177), and his mother was a con- 
victed recusant in 1594 (Cath. Rec. Soc.. 
xvill. 99). For some of Dorothy’s children 
see Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 175, 179, 189; 
1625-44, p. 665. 
EF. FA. 


IRKET FOSTER, ARTIST: ‘ E. S. K.” 
(clxvi. 243).—‘ EK. S. K.’’ was stamped 
on students’ works exhibited at the National 
Competitions at the South Kensington 
Museum. F. Brown received a book prize 
at the 1876 competition, so perhaps your cor- 
respondent’s water-colours of fish were 
painted by him. It may be regarded as 
practically certain that they are not the 
work of Birket Foster. 


B.: S. Lone. 


F JLK-LORE OF COURTSHIP: FRIDAY 

EVENINGS (LANCASHIRE) (celxvi. 
241).—The objection to Friday evening court- 
ship in Lancashire will be understood by 


natives of the county. In the industrial 
working-class districts, Friday evening was, 
and still is, the time when the house is 


cleaned up for Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day. Freedom from work is desired on these 
days, and the house is tidy if friends should 
call. 

For a daughter to neglect her Friday night 
cleaning would be to outrage all custom and 


convention. A young man calling on her 
would receive little sympathy from any 
quarter. Everybody would agree that ‘“‘ he 
owt to know better.’’ 


‘* Jinglin neet’’ probably refers to the 
jangle, clatter and general upset of cleaning 
night. 


We OP. 
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\‘ HOOL BOOKS AT ETON COLLEGE 
 (elxvi. 182, 252).—Perhapes for ‘‘ E. J.”’ 
Taylor should be read P. J. Taylor. i.e., 
Pierce Joseph, son of Thomas Taylor, of 
Denbury and Ogwell, Co. Devon, and Eliza 
beth Pierce, of Yendacott, Shobrooke ; born 
September, 1754; at Eton 1766-71; matric. 
from Exeter College. Oxford. 12 Mar., 1772: 
an officer in the 3rd Dragoons 1774-84; re 
corder of Dartmouth 1805; married Char- 
daughter of William Cooke, D.D., 
Dean of Ely, previously Headmaster of 
and Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
ge. See ‘The Letters of Eliza Pierce, 
75,” London, 1927, in which are printed 
from the boy describing the rebellion 
at Eton in 1771. The Catullus was probably 
a ‘* leaving book,”’ but in any case, the sug 
gestion that the present of a Latin poet 
throws light on Dr. Foster’s failure as a 
headmaster, or that it was necessarily inap- 
propriate to a boy, seems entirely beside the 
mark. 


iotte, 


wD 





WasEy STERRY. 
he British Consulate, Alexandria. 


TANITY FAIR’ CARTOONS  (elxvi. 
242).—With reference to the enquiry as 
to the cartoonists whose work appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair,’ having a complete run of the 
Album from the commencement to 1904, I 
wrote to the late Sir Leshe Ward in 1919, 
giving him a list of the signatures to the 
various cartoons, and enquiring as to the 
identity of the artists. There were a good 
many he was unable to supply me with, but 
the following information, with which he 
supplied me, may be useful for future re- 
Terence. 


The following signed their own name: 
Hay, Guth, Tissot. 
‘Pal’? was Paliologue. 
A. J. M.”’ was A. J. Marks. 


‘Stuff ’’ was Wright. 
“Wag” was A. G. Witherby. 
sh. TT. DD.” was ¥.. T. Dalton. 
“EK. B. N.’? was Eardley Norton. 
* Glick ’’ was Count Gleichen. 
‘Sic’’ was Walter Sickert. 
‘G.-C: D.”? and ‘‘ Cloister ’’ 
©. Duff. 

‘“*G. D. G.’’ was G. D. Giles. 
“F.C. G.”’ was F. Carruthers Gould. 
*A’’ was L’Estrange. 
‘Lib’’ was Prosperi. 

Ape’ was Pelligrini. 
‘T.”? was Chatron. 


Max’’ was Ma 


was Sir G. 


Beerbohm. 
A very celebrated cartoon of the late Pie- 
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sident Nrueger was signed ‘* Draw.’’ This 
was by Sir Leshe Ward, the pseudonym com 
posed of the letters of his surname written 
backwards, 


I do not know the identity of the oth 


cartoonists vour correspondent refers — to 
They were probably after 1904, 

H. R. MAuNsett 
NIcKN AME IN \ XVII. CENI 


PARISH RECORD (elxvi 
following examples occur in’ the 
Parish Registers : 

December 1610. The 

Marser of Clitherowe * 


224).—The 
Clitheroe 


Thomas 
oolde mod *’ buried 


wife of 


July 28 1696. John Dugdall — called 
* Shanke’’ buried, 
Keb. 23, 1689. John Dugdall calle 


Parson and Anne Selater, both of Clith- 

erowe, married, 

1 Sept., 1730. Jennet, wife of Joseph 

Auty als Blackbeard, buried. 

19 Septe. 1676. John 

Butler, Skutt., baptized. 

In a list of subscriptions, dated 11 Sept 
1690, to a brief for the relhef of the sui 
ferers of the parish of St. George in South- 
wark, preserved among the Clitheroe parish 
accounts, there ‘John Butler als 
Scutt.’ 


sonne of Je 


occurs 


Woe. SeLtr-WEEKs 
Westwood, Clitheroe, 


LORDS CARLYLE OF TORTHORW ALD 

(elxvi. 243). Nicholas Carlisle (1771 
1847), Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
(‘ D.N.B.’), dealing with the case in_ the 
House of Lords, in his ‘ Collections for a 
History of the Ancient Family of Carlisle, 
says that George Carlyle ‘‘ returned to Lon 
don and was never heard of after.’’ (p. 167) 
The question of the dormant peerage was 
considered in the Introduction (pp. 10-13) 
to a history of one branch of the Carli 
family, printed for private circulation in 


1909. which may be seen at the British 
Museum. ‘N, and Q.,’ 3S. xi. 278, 460 
and 4 S. i. 253 may be referred to. This 


Scots peerage was created by James III in 
1470 or 1471. By a charter of 3 Dec, 1475 
the town of Torthorwald was erected into a 
free burgh of barony to be called the town 
of Carleille or Carlyle, and markets and fairs 
were established. In modern times the 
name Torthorwald has been resumed in te 
spect of the hamlet, and Carlyle as a place- 
name is extinct. See * The Scots Peerage 
1905. vol. ii. p. 384. - 
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"7 BUD’: “HYRD”’” IN PLACE 
NAMES (clxvi. 241). There is an 
estate in Chittlehampton, Devon, called Head 


Barton. In a Fine of 1328 it was stvled 
‘La Hefde.”’ and in another of 1368 it was 
Heued.’’ In the Inquisitio post mortem 


of Sir William Champernoun, 33 Edw. T., it 
is “ Heved,”’ and in that of Sir John Hei 
lee, (6 Henry V.) it is ‘S Hede.’? The owners 
of this estate in) mediaeval times possessed 
inter lia La Pole (Pool in Burrington) and 
La or Le Birehe (Bireh in Coleridge). 

May T add a query Why was the French 
article prefixed to these names ? 


Kr. B. 


about 


PRIDEAUX 


“ heued "’: it 
‘head,”’ 


[here is no 
is the normal Middle Kneglish for 
and constantly occurs in Chaucer, Red 
heued,’’ ‘* Cokheued,’’ are simply Redhead, 
Cookhead, ete. It is the Anglo-Saxon heafod 
and the French chevet—ultimately 
with the Latin caput. 


mystery 


cognate 


Epwarp J. G. Forst 


The first of these is merely the M.E. form 
of “head ’’ (see *O.1.D.’ or any good ety 
mological dictionary). The second, “‘hyrd, ° 
is not a place-name element, but merely a 
variant of ‘‘ herd,’’? keeper, e.g., cow-herd, 
shepherd. The forms quoted by Mr. Bryan 
(0OKSON represent the gelding-herd, the goat 
herd, and the stud-herd, i.e., O.M.  stott, 
“horse, stallion,’’ hence ‘‘ keeper of the 
stallions,”’ not of the ‘‘ stud,”’ 
where the stallions were kept; that would be 
a“ stotfold.’ 

The only work dealing at all fully with 
field and minor names is the latest volume 
of the English Place-Name Society, ‘ Place- 
Names of Northamptonshire,’ and that does 
hot pretend to be exhaustive on a branch of 
the subject. which hitherto has received scant 
attention. Field-names rarely have a writ- 
ten history, which makes their interpretation 
a matter of guess-work. However, examples 
is early as the fourteenth century are usu- 
ally in an uncorrupted form, and therefore 
can be explained with more or less certainty. 


horses or 


F. WILLIAMSON. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby 
SILVER SOUNDS (clxvi. 244). — On 
account of its hardness, combined with 


light weight, silver emits a peculiarly pure | 


Vibration, or sound, always pleasing in tone. 
But in view of the great expense, it is not 
serviceable for heavy church bells. Tradi- 
tion says silver was used as an alloy in the 
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older bells of the present octave in Stratford 
on-Avon Parish Church, which will explain 
their high tonal quality, and freedom from 


harshness. These old bells were removed 
some centuries ago from the dismantled 
Hayles Abbey, near Winchcombe, Gloucs., 
twenty miles away, 


The harmonic value of silver may be tested 
by listening to the respective tones of a silver, 
or silver alloy, and a brass cornet. Of course, 
much of the tone-quality depends upon the 
skill with which the instrument’s mouth is 
tempered and tapered. 


Wa. JAGGARD. 


The following is related by the Rev. Hast- 
ings M. Neville, the late Rector of Ford, 
Northumberland, in his book, ‘ A Corner of 
the North.’ When calling at a cottage in 
his parish, he was struck with the musical 
tone of the striking of the eight-day clock 
In answer to a remark of his, the good lady 
replied that the gong of the clock had formed 
part of one of the bells of Dryburgh Abbey. 
The bells had been dug up near the walls of 
the ruin, and a fragment of one had come into 
the possession of her husband, who had it 
melted down and made into a bell for the 
clock. Thus the silvery sound was accounted 
tor. 

H. AsKEw. 

Spennymoor, 


(RL IN OF WEATHERCOCKS (elxvi. 
242).—-There is ia discussion on the origin 


of these in Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ 
‘“That the cock was put up to remind the 
clergy of watchfulness,’’ has reference to St. 
Peter. Robertson, ‘ History of the Christian 
Church,’ in a fairly long account of the 
conversion of Pomerania, does not mention 
anything to support the note in Menzel. 


FF. MM. 


(JHAPLAINS OF NORFOLK ISLAND: 

NOBBS (clxvi. 243).—Presumably this 
was G. N. Nobbs, a prominent figure in the 
history of Pitcairn Island. He came there 
in 1828, and was ordained when visiting 
England in 1852. The community was re- 
moved to Norfolk Island in 1860, and 
(though I have not the means of verifying 
this at hand), I am pretty sure he urged 
them to consent to go and accompanied them. 
There is 1a great deal about him in Lady Bel- 
chers’ ‘The Mutineers of the Bounty’ (1870). 
| If X. Y. Z. desires to follow the matter up 
| I could suggest some other references. 


Gy RF. 
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ROUGHTON’S 
TOTTENHAM 


AMPHITHEATRE, 
COURT ROAD (elxvi. 
173, 212, 248, 264).—Smith, in his ‘ Book foi 

Rainy Day,’ that the famous fight 
between Broughton and Slack was held at the 
Adam and Eve tavern at he north end of 
Tottenham Court Road, but Whitten in his 


edition contradicts this in a footnote 


savs 


Smith makes a slip in locating the historic 
tight between Broughton and Slack in April 
1750 at the “ Adam and Eve” tavern. — It took 


amphitheatre neai 


place in Broughton’s own 
the Oxford Road, 


Adam and Eve Court in 
and he then proceeds to point out that Smith 
correctly states the position of this amph 
theatre, in his * Ancient Topography of Lon 
don,’ at the south-west corner of 
Street. Wells Street. off Oxford Street. 

In the ‘ D.N.B.’ article on Broughton, it 
is stated that previous to 1742 he was at- 
tached to George Taylor’s booth in Totten 
ham Court Road, but in that year ‘* he quar 
relled with Taylor and built a theatre for 
boxing, ete., for himself. in Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street.’ AMBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


W ELLS, WELLES AND WELLYS 

FAMILIES (clxv. 335, 392, 463; clxvi. 

14, 50).—Apropos of the clerical records of 

this family given at the third reference, the 
following records may be added: 

Anthony Wells, Prebendary of Norton in 


Castle 


Hereford Cathedral, 23 June, 1290-1294. 
Edward Wells, B.A., ——— of Croscombe, 
Somerset, 28 Oct., 1665-1669. 


George Wells, Rector of Kirkby Knowle, 
Yorks, 13 Dec., 1575-1615; died in 1615; will 
proved 29 July, 1616. 

George Wells, Prebendary of 
Canterbury, 10 Oct., 1822-1841. 

Henry de Welles. Rector of St. Nicholas 
Olave, London, 1366-1391; died 12 May, 
1391; will dated 15 Apr., 1391; proved 25 
May, 1391. 

Henry Welles, Archdeacon of Lincoln, 6 
Feb., 1405/6-1431; died in 1431. 

Henry Wells, M.A., Master of 
Hall, Cambridge, 1413-1429. 

Henry Wells, Rector of Stalbridge, —— 
14..-1439; Rector of All Hallows, London 
Wall, 6 Aug., 1439-1440. 

Henry Welles, M.A., ——— of Donyet, 
Somerset, 1 Sept., 1452-12 Jan., 1454. 

Hugh de Wells, was also Archdeacon of 
Wells in 1204, and Archdeacon of Bath in 
1215 and 1228; died in 1234. 

Hugh de Wells alias Wallis, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 20 Dec., 1209-8 Feb., 1234/5; died 
8 Feb., 1234/5; buried in Lincoln Cathedral. 


Exiceit in 


Trinity 
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(Query: Wasn't he the same as last-named 
John de Welles, Archdeacon of Salop, 24 
July, 1410-1410; died in 1410. 
Welles, a Friar Minor; Bishop 
Liandaff, 9 July, 1425-1440; died “ abou 
Hallowtide,”’ 1440. 
J... Welles or Wellys, Chaplain of the 


John 


Chantry of Wokyndon in St. Paul’s, Lor 
don; Vicar of Aveley, Essex, 14..-14..: Re 
tor of Fordwich, Kent, 1428-14..; Put 
Cuddington, Bueks, 14..-14..; Reetor of 8} 
George’s, Botolph'’s Lane, London, 25 Fel 
1431, 2-1446; Vicar of Kensington 14..-1415: 
died in 14.. 

Wellis, John, Rector of Castleeom 
Somerset, occurs in or about 1430. 

John Wellys, of Lufton, Somerset 


29 Apr.. 1441-4 July, 1443. 
John Welles, Prebendary of 


York, 1457-1475. 


Salton 


John Welles, of Chardstock, 
14..-1472; Rector of St. Nicholas Acon, Lon 
don, 23 June, 1472-1493; died in Apri 


1493; will dated 17 Apr., 1493; proved same 
month. 

John Wellys, Rector of St. 
don, 10 Feb., 1502-1517. 

John Wells, Prebendary of Husthwait 
York, 15 Nov., 1568-1569; Prebendary 
Yatton, Wells, 1569-1570. 

John Wells, Parson of St. Olave’s Jewry 
London, 1661-1662; ejected in 1662. 

John Wells, S.T.P., P.C. of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, London, 22 May, 1666-19 June 
1666; Rector of Hanworth, Middlesex, 9 
March, 1677/8-1684; Prebendary of Hariles 


Anthony, Lo 


don in St. Paul’s, 22 Sept., 1680-1684 /5; died | 


in 1684/5. J. W. Fawcett. 

FOLK-LORE OF THE ROOK (clxvi. 226, 
265).—May I point out to Mr. ©. P. 

Hae that it is not the rook which is men- 


tioned in the Chipchase story, but the heron. 
From very early times Chipchase Castle was 
the home of the Herons, a notable Northun- 
berland family. Their arms were, Gules 
three herons argent; their crest, On a wreath 
a heron close proper. ‘‘ A heron under an 
oak tree’? is to be seen sculptured on the 
porch at Chipchase Castle. 

A local tradition says that the Heron fam- 
ily will return to their ancient seat when 
the herons again resort to their old homes. 

The last of the ancient owners was Sil 
Henry Heron, a lieutenant in the Life 
Guards, who was buried at Acton, Middlesex, 
Feb. 26, 1748/9. He had sold Chipchase to 
Robert Allgood in 1718. H. ASKEW. 
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NITRUDERS INTO CHURCH LIVINGS 
(clxvi. 243).—Non-ordained ‘‘ministers”’ 
were freely ‘* intruded ’’ into Church livings 
between 1640 and 1660, notably in 1642 and 
1645. They were expelled again in 1662 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day—to their immense 
astonishment and disgust. See Hore’s ‘ His 
tory of the Church of England,’ pp. 555, 359, 
and 371. Knelish noneonformists © still 
preach sermons about the expulsion, but not 


about the ‘‘ intrusion.” 
EDWARD J. (:. FOoRSE. 
“ATINGO ” (elxvi. 243).—-The version of 
the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ for which Garrick 


wrote the prologue about ‘* good old English 
Stingo,’’ was first given at Drury Lane on 
Jan. 21, 1756 (see *‘ David Garrick,’ by 
Joseph Knight, 1894, pp. 149-51). It was 
probably the opening performance that the 
King and Queen attended, but if J. W. I 
wants to make certain, he 


is almost sure to 


find a reference to their visit in the L’ublic 
Advertiser of this period. 
\. i. b. M. 

HOUSES IN THE XV. CENTURY 

(clxvi. 101, 232, 266).—A more elab 
orate and recent monograph on this sub 
ject is Nathaniel Lloyd’s ‘ tlistory — of 
the English House, from primitive times 


to the Victorian period,’ 1951; folio. This 
is profusely illustrated with examples of all 


ages 
ges. 


Wa, JAGGARD. 
[{UTTON (elxvi. 43, 248).—A. G. E. may 
like to know that in the Yorkshire 


Archaeological and Topographical Journal, 
vol. vi. (1879-80), there is an account of this 
family, and a table pedigree extending t 
1872, showing many more details than that 
in Ducatus Leod ie nstUs, 


) 


F. S. 


I may perhaps be allowed ‘to fill in one of 
the gaps in the Hutton pedigree at the second 
reference. The daughter of Matthew Hut- 
ton (2), who married a Remington, was 
Blizabeth ; her husband was the Rev. Rich- 
ard Remington, who died Nov. 10, 1615, and 
was buried before the altar of Lockington 
Church. He was Archdeacon of the East 
Riding at the date of his death, having pre- 
viously been Archdeacon of Cleveland. Eliza- 
beth died in 1602, aged thirty-four, having 
borne eleven children in sixteen years. (See 
‘History of Kirby Underdale,’ by the Rev. 
W. R. Shepherd, 1918). 

H. ASKEw. 
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The 


Wild Flowers in 
Rendall, 
net). 

NOTHING quite like this has been done b 
fore. Yet probably 


Library. 


laterature. By Vernon 
(The Scholastic Press. 12s. 6d. 


more or less obscurely 


lovers ot literature and lovers of wild 
flowers have felt the lack of it. What have 
poets said about this or that wild flower, 


must at some time or other have been many 
people’s thought. How much actual observa 
tion and knowledge of wild flowers is to be 
traced in English poetry as a_ whole? 


Another question not without its import- 
ance, but not, from the studies of it made 
hitherto, easy to answer satisfactorily. ‘The 


satisfactory answer, in both cases, demands 
long-standing, wide, familiar knowledge 
both of literature and of wild flowers: and 
the first thing by which Mr. Rendall wins 


his reader’s confidence and admiration is 
the evidence plain in every page that this 
close and happy familiarity is his on both 
sides of his theme, and also in all the re- 
quisite variety. 

He quotes a long array of authors, from 
the ancient classics to writers of our own 
day. He gives us prose as well as poetry. 


The wild flowers being those of Britain, it 
is natural that the great bulk of the litera- 
ture dealt with is Knglish. Nevertheless, 
the use made of occasional allusion to French 
and German—much more the more frequent 
recourse to Latin and Greek literature—fur 
nish, as it were, distance, horizon. 

In fifty-eight sections, as many families 
of plants are treated. It was a good idea to 
out the information—whether about the 
flowers or the authors—simply and without 
padding in the form of notes or jottings. 
The material is of all kinds: first and fore- 
most quotations; then, facts or old 
concerning the plants; anecdotes, here and 


Set 


ideas 


there ; shrewd short bits of literary criticism ; 
terse descriptions of striking or beautiful 
scenes or finds; scraps of out-of-the-way 


knowledge for the curious; notes of unheeded 
beauty such as the Bird-cherry in the Lake 
Country. Of the more recondite authorities, 
the oldest is an English fourteenth-century 
MS. now in Stockholm (it will be found 
printed in Archaeoloqia) ; others are the De 
Re Hortensi of Charles Estienne (a sixteenth- 
century work), and, from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Deering’s Catalogus Stirpium, Sir 
John Hill’s ‘ Family Herbal,’ Erasmus Dar- 
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win’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ and the ‘ Primitive 
Physick’ of John Wesley. Equally welcome 
are the passages culled from our contempor- 
ary writers and, still more so, our author’s 
own observations, incidents in rambles, 
notes of recent or present usages, beliefs and 
the like. Thus one passes easily up and down 


the centuries, enjoying the while a pleasant ! 


sense of the continuousness, the tenacity of 
nature in these her frailest products, which 
hold their own while the creations and 
ideas of man rise and disappear. 

A good many descriptions of flowers, or 
epithets describing them have become more 
or less dulled to us: Mr. Rendall freshens 
them up by approving or challenging. He 
is insistent on the mistake of using words 
like ‘‘ faint,’’ ‘‘ pale,’’? ‘‘ forsaken’’ of the 
flowers of early spring, which, in spite of 
delicate colouring, are distinguished for 
hardiness and vigour. The “ pale violet’ 
of the poets he justly disapproves. 

Old names for flowers (some charming, 
some odd) are, as one would expect, carefully 
recorded ; and a good deal will also be found 
about the numerous changes of name intro- 
duced in several instances by the botanists. 
Thus Endymion non-scriptum is now the 
scientific name for the wild hyacinth, which 
Linnaeus called Hyacinthus non-scriptus and 
Bentham and Hooker call Scilla nutans 
(reckoning the flower among the squills) 
while it has also been called Agraphis nutans. 
‘Four botanical names in my lifetime!’’ 
our author exclaims. This sort of confusion 
rather tends to stultify the usual arguments 
in favour of a learned nomenclature. More 
than once are found points to demur 
to in the latest Cambridge edition of Shakes- 
peare. The editors were certainly not happy 
in suggesting that the ‘‘ lady-smocks all 
silver white 
with delight ’’ were stitch-wort, which grows 
under hedges. ‘“Silver-white’’ (which 
surely cannot mean a superlative, but rather 
a subdued, faintly-tinted white) is no bad 
description of a tract of flat marshy ground 


covered with cuckoo-flower seen at some little | 


distance. Under ‘Henbane’ is disallowed 
Sargeaunt’s suggestion that the Athenian 
official poison administered to Socrates was 
Cicuta virosa, the Cowbane, for the very suf- 
ficient reason that it produces vomiting and 
convulsions. The statement that the willow- 
herb is named from its willow-like leaves, 
corrects an idea we had been given in our 


Published by Notes and Queries, at the Office, 14, Burleigh 


Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
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’? said to ‘‘ paint the meadows | 


APRIL 21, 1934) : 


youth, that the name referred to the pappus, 
Much amusing information about the sup. 
posed curative properties of plants has here 
been brought together from the older books: 
and there is careful note of plants that are 
poisonous, including a few in which this 
harmfulness is not generally recognized, 
Another interesting line to follow is that of 
remarks on the increase or decrease of species, 
Mr. Renpatt observes that there is no early 
praise of buttercup meadows, or in fact of 
the beauty of summer meadows now so gener 
ously appreciated. We remember to have 
read somewhere that our meadow-flora in its 
present variety and abundance is actually 
a rather recent product of evolution. 
Turning now to literature, what has Mr, 
Rendail to say about our poet’s love and 
observation of wild flowers? In truth, not 
so very much—that is, not in earlier cen 
turies. Poets tend to run into the conven 
tional; to ring the changes on a few of the 
more obvious flowers; to stick a flower into 
a verse, as one may put one into a pot, with 
out much heed of its nature, habitat, pecu- 
liar quality—regarding only its decorative 
quality. Shakespeare, of course, comes 
out pretty well: what he looked upon, he 
really saw. But with Milton Mr. Rendall 
finds fault. His wild flowers show little or 
no direct observation. Indeed, to any reader 
of discrimination, they have much the air 
of garden flowers. Clare and Jefferies vie in 
insight with Shakespeare and surpass him 
somewhat in range, even though they yield 
to him in felicity of description or epithet. 
Mr. Rendall emphasizes well the ‘‘ strange 
ness ’’ of Shelley’s wild flowers, seen always 


| by some light other than that of ordinary 


day. There is something to be gleaned after 
Wordsworth even among the lakes. As we 
come nearer our own time, observation 
acquires greater and greater range and deli- 
cacy. Still, the poets are rare whose treat- 
ment of wild flowers—as distinct from garden 
tlowers—is completely satisfying. There isa 
certain quality in the plain botanical account 
of wild flowers, essential to perfect poetry 
about them, actually a vehicle for their 
*‘ wildness,’’ which is easily missed out om 
the one hand or on the other too clumsily 
exhibited. Great part of the pleasure we 
have derived from this book is that precisely 
in this delicate business Mr. Rendall, 
though he gives us neither verses nor set des 
criptions of his own, is so happily successful. 


Street, London, W.C.2, and printed in Great Britain by The 
in the County of Bucks. 
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